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JOHN BURNETT. 


The news has just reached us of the death of Mr. 
Burnett of Maybole. The terrible suddeness of the 
event is emphasised by his recent presence at a 
Council meeting when he appeared to be in complete 
enjoyment of robust health. Mr. Burnett has been 
a Member of Council for three years, and was elected 
during the days when the discussion on the New 
Charter ran high. Even those who did not agree 
with Mr. Burnett’s professional politics always recog- 
nised his honesty of purpose and his rugged inde- 
pendence. We hope next week to add a further 
note with fuller particulars. Mr. Burnett obtainod 
his diploma in 1866 and took the Fellowship in 1886. 





CommiTrTEEs oF CouNCcIL. 


Perhaps the most slovenly annual performance of 
the Council is the election of committees. The rule 
Is to elect the same committees as existed the year 
before without any reference to their usefulness. 
Not to re-elect a man is supposed to be a slight upon 
him, although his original election on a committee 
was quite a casual occurrence and his attendance for 
the year has probably been nil. In this way com- 
mittees which have become antiquated and useless are 
perpetuated for years, and only retirement from the 
Council gets rid of members who take no part in the 
proceedings. Fresh names are added when new 
members of Council permit themselves to be nomina- 
ted by an obliging member at the table, but special 
fitness for any committee is the very last thing any- 
one troubles about. 

_ The Charters require one standing committee— 
Finance. Other committees are formed when there 
1s work for them todo. One or two committees con- 
sist of the whole Council, but upon what principle they 
Were formed nobody knows. ‘The Examination 
Committee” is one that includes the whole Council. 
Probably this resulted from the Members of Council 
being afraid to entrust examination questions to any 
selected number of their body for fear their report 
should be at all one-sided. We always supposed a 
committee was a small body appointed by a larger to 
hear evidence, collect information, and thoroughly 
thrash out the matter, so as to save the time of the 
major body. Committees of 15 and 16 members are 
disproportionately large for such a body as our Coun- 
cil, but it is feared that if any smaller number were 
appomted we should have difficulty in getting a 
quorum. This might be the case for one year, but 
pis soon bring its own remedy. Members who 

ailed to attend would not be re-appointed. Mr. Kidd 
once proposed that the committees should be limited 


t . 
-0 Seven or nine members, and one of the arguments 


'n favour of this course was that every member 


would then feel his responsibility and attend, whereas 
now he quiets his conscience and stays away under 
the conviction that out of so many a quorum is sure 
to be found. A small committee limited to a definite 
number would also lead to another advantage— 
members would be chosen with some consideration 
to their special fitness for the position, instead of 
being pitchforked into it without rhyme or reason. 

One of the curious survivals amongst committees 
is our ‘ Parliamentary Committee.” In 1881 an 
Act of Parliament was obtained, and the Committee 
was useful. For twelve years we have had no Parlia- 
mentary work to do and are likely to.go twelve years 
longer without having any business to take a deputa- 
tion to Westminster. Our Committee however 
survives. Its name sounded large, and its members 
were selected from the granlees of the Council. It 
was a select and precious committee, and although 
quite useless wus carefully preserved. Under the 
impression that it was an oversight, a member of 
council suggested that it might be dispensed with, but 
he was met with a storm of indignation, and in the 
face of opposition the Parliamentary Committee con- 
tinues in existence. This year will probably be its 
last, for it has been reduced to an absurdity by making 
the whole Council the Parliamentary Committee. A 
mild snobbishness seems to be at the root of the 
matter. 

PayMENT OF EXPENSES, 

After the removal of Examiners from the Council 
Chamber it was felt that every member of Council should 
have some direct experience of the examinations and that 
he could only obtain this by attendance at the examin- 
ations. It was recognised that this semi-compulsory 
attendance entailed extra expenses upon the members, 
and that the College might well be called upon to pay at 
least the travelling expenses of Councilmen doing extra 
work for the good of the profession. A motion for pay- 
ment of travelling expenses was carried at a meeting of 
Council and confirmed at a special meeting. Two days 
afterwards Mr. Jas. Simpson gave notice of a motion to 
rescind the bye-law, but he somehow failed on two occa- 
sions to bring forward his motion. Possibly Mr. Simpson 
feels that he might not find a seconder, for no one recog- 
nises more fully than he that although economy is a 
fine word to conjure with at the Council table, there is a 
pretty general — of fair-piay and a large proportion 
of common sense to be met there. 

Mr. Simpson’s idea is not quite original. On the very 
first page of the immortal “ Pickwick Papers” are some 
extracts from the Transactions of the Pickwick Club. 
One runs as follows :—‘ That this Association cordially 
recognises the principle of every member of the Corres 
sponding Society defraying his own expenses ; and that 
it sees no objection whatever to the said Society pursuing 
their enquiries for any length of time they please upon 
the same terms.”’ Here, doubtless, is the germ of Mr. 





Jas, Simpson’s threatened motion. The wit of Dickens 
has become the wisdom of Simpson! 
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CASES AND ARTICLES. 


RECTAL RUPTURE IN A MARE. 
By Henry Txompson, M.R.C.V.S., Aspatria, 





In The Veterinary Records of November 12th, 19th, 
26th, there are cases recorded of rupture of the 
rectum in mares. One of these cases—sent by Mr. 
Donald, V.8., Wigton—was one in which I gave 
evidence at the County Court. There I stated that, 
in my opinion, the rectum might be ruptured with- 
out injury to the vaginal walls, more particularly if 
the rectum were loaded with feces. I still question 
very much whether that mare was served per rectum, 
and in all the cases recorded in the above mentioned 
numbers, I fail to find any direct evidence that any 
of the subjects had had rectal service. Therefore, I 
think the following case of great interest. 

About 4 a.m. June 9th I was called to an aged 
Clydesdale mare, the property of Messrs. Macmullon, 
Tallentire, near Cockermouth, said to have foaled 
about 10 p.m. the previous night. On arrival I 
found the mare standing, hanging her head, the foal 
pulling at the teats. She was trembling all over 
and covered with a cold clammy sweat. Eyelid 
slightly injected, breathing quick and catchy, nostrils 
dilated, pulse imperceptible. The placenta was hang- 
ing about half way out. As the mare had foaled 
without much difficulty and now showed all the 
symptoms of early dissolution—but not from hemorr- 
hage, as the mucous membranes were nearly of 
normal colour—I concluded that some lesion of the 
bowels had taken place. I therefore examined per 
rectum, when, about ten inches from the anus, I 
found a large rent in the bowel, extending from the 
roof, or its attachment to the sacrum, down to the 
right to the floor of the rectum, while a large quantity 
of fceces was in the peritoneal cavity. This [ care- 
fully removed with my hand. [| informed the 
owners that the mare would die, but in order to keep 
the foal alive, I suggested that they should let it stay 
and suck the mother as long as she lived, she having 
a good show of milk. My reason for this was: that 
for a long time | have noted that where foals have 
lost their dams without getting any of their milk, 
they were very difficult to rear on cow’s milk—in fact 
generally died. 
materi invatinbly does well. The mate 

im, post-mortem revealed a 
large rent in the rectum, as already described, but 
a to say, neither the uterus nor the vagina 
woe ae injury. This, to my mind, 
y proves thet rectal laceration can take place 
rom indirect pressure, 
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SYMPTOMATOLOGY IN DAILY PRACTICE. 
By E. Watzis Hoare, F.R.C.V.S., Cork. 





Until reading the paper on the above subject which 
appeared in The Veterinary Record of June 10th, I 
was never aware that veterinary practitioners discar- 
ded the value of symptoms in the treatment of 
disease, and that only those who believed and prac- 
tised the doctrines of Hahnemann valued the infor- 
mation gleaned from a careful observation of the 
symptoms. Surely in veterinary practice, in a large 
number of instances we find it impossible to make a 
correct diagnosis, we are compelled to treat the 
symptoms which present themselves, and in a large 
number of such cases even if by some chance we 
happen to hit on the exact pathological condition 
which exists, our treatment might not after all be 
changed or be anything more than palliative. 

To those who make a special study of veterinary 
therapeutics, it has often occurred that the great 
power possessed by drugs over the various organs of 
the body when in a healthy state have not by any 
means the same effect on those organs when in a 
state of disease. It must also have occurred to those 
who take an interest in the subject that the value of 
a large number of drugs is greatly over-estimated 
with regard to the part they play in the curative 
process, and that in many instances the effects pro- 
duced are due to the recuperative efforts of nature, 
rather than to the action of the drug employed. 

In the treatment of influenza cases complicated 
with lesions of the respiratory system, I would ask 
what do we treat but the symptoms presented. We 
may diagnose the case very minutely and correctly 
to be, for example, pneynonia. But what drug or 
series of drugs can act sbecially in the lung structure 
to cut short the inflammatory changes or have any 
effect in saving the animal’s life. All our efforts are 
directed to assist nature as far as possible, and in 
this direction we are guided chiefly by the symptoms 
presented to us. If the temperature is high, antipy- 
retics are indicated, if the pulse is weak and the 
animal powers seem weakened, then stimulants are 
indicated, and in the second stages when resolution 
is setting in, tonics to sustain the system and assist 
in the removal of the inflammatory products. We 
may picture in our mind the exact pathological condi- 
tion of the lung, or at least from our knowledge of 
the subject what it ought to be, but it is in reality the 
symptoms which we have to treat. 

_ Again, in cases of abdominal affections do we no 

in a great measure treat the symptoms. If pain is * 

prominent symptom then our efforts are directed to 

allay it by the administration of anodynes and ant 
spasmodics. Take a case of acute enteritis. We 
diagnose the existence of this fatal affection by the 
symptoms presented, sometimes prominent enous 

from the commencement, at other tiraes more obscure. 
What can the art of therapeutics or the science ° 
pathology do to save the animal’s life? What benef 
cial effects can any drugs produce where such a large 
amount of the intestinal tube is acutely inflamed, 
frequently with extravasation of blood in additio 
All that the therapeutist can do is to relieve the most 
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much we may have been in error. 
-may often think that even if we were aware of the 


prominent symptoms, which is pain. Here his know- 
ledge of pathology, however, tells him that purgatives 
should be studiously avoided as only increasing the 
inflammation and hastening the fatal termination, 
besides giving extra torture to the patient. 

It is absurd to imagine that an intimate know- 
ledge of the pathology of the common affections met 
with is not essential to the practitioner. The patho- 
logist and the clinician must ever be combined, for 
the one cannot succeed without the other. I do not 


of course mean to infer that practitioners can be ex- 


perts at the microscope and at bacteriology. These 
latter subjects require special aptitudes and tastes, 
and demand constant attention, time, and study ; but 
I do say that all practitioners should at least possess a 
knowledge of the changes induced by disease in the 
organs in which disease is usually found; and that 


.this knowledge combined with careful observation of 


symptoms will tend to more successful treatment and 
@ more correct diagnosis. 

There are many obscure affections met with in 
veterinary practice where a correct diagnosis is im- 
possible, and a post-mortem examination reveals how 
In such cases we 


exact pathological condition which existed would our 


‘treatment have been more successful than by treat- 


ing the symptoms? I think we must candidly con- 
fess that in most cases the final result would have 
been the same, but owners of animals in many in- 
stances like a correct diagnosis, and practitioners, out 
of zeal for their profession, do all in their power to 
ascertain the true pathological condition which gave 
rise to the symptoms in the patient. 

But while we may depend to a large extent on the 
value of symptoms, we must be fully aware that they 
do not in all cases form a reliable guide either in 
diagnosis or treatment. Take a case of degenerative 
disease of the kidneys in a horse, and observe the 
various attitudes of the patient, none leading to 
suspect the existence of renal affection. We have 
but one guide to direct us, and that is an examination 
of the urine which will reveal to a certain extent the 
condition of the kidneys. But surely we must place 
this under the head of pathology—not of ordinary 
Symptoms, 

In the case of the St. Bernard dog mentioned by 
Mr. Hurndall, all the symptoms would have led the 
practitioner to test the urine, and if negative results 
were obtained, it would be common-sense treatment 
rs prescribe potass, iodid and tonics. And who will 

eny that this treatment might have been quite 
as successful in reducing the tumours as arsenic. 

It will be found difficult to persuade those who 

~~ had an intimate acquaintance with the actions 
of the various drugs that such actions are always 
constant in individual members of the same species. 

= for example the well-known alkaloid morphia, 
a observe its effects in different individuals.. In 
ses horses its anodyne and narcotic actions are 
aie y fey in others an exciting action is produced, 
ae by the horse walking round the stall in a 
distin hae so that it is often impossible to 
bos: 4h pee this from the symptoms of pain caused 
a ro abdominal affection, for the relief of which 

€ drug has been administered. 





Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. 


(Continued from page 32.) 
Report oF THE Court OF EXAMINERS. 


The Srcretary read a letter from Mr. Mulvey, Presi- 
dent of the Board,on the subject of the examinations. 

The Secretary read the Report of the London Exam- 
ination, and produced reports of the delegates to the 
examinations. 

Mr. Huntine :—I rise to a point of order. These 
are reports from gentlemen who attended the examina- 
tions. I do not think the Council ever asked for or 
that they want such reports. 

Mr. Triacer :—I think if we have a report from the 
President it is quite sufficient for us. I move that we 
pass on to the Report of the Examiners. 

Vet.-Capt. Raymonp :—I was one of the delegates, and 
I was requested by the President to write a report, 
otherwise I should not have ventured to do so. 

Mr. Burnett :—I was also a delegate, and I saw the 
necessity for writing a report. 

Mr. Mutvey :—The Council passed a bye-law some 
time ago that certain representatives should attend the 
examinations, and it was absolutely useless for them to 
attend unless they are prepared to report to this Council 
their opinion of the examination, and offer any sug- 
gestions for improvement or amendment. 

Mr, Simpson:—I do not condemn the practice of 
delegates reporting to this Council, but [ object to them 
reporting individually. I think it would be much better 
that the report should come from the delegates as a body. 

Mr. Huntine :—I was the author of the resolution 
making it necessary for members of Council to attend. 
I explained at the time that the reason for it was not 
that they might spy and report on the Examiners, but 
but to go there and learn. As there are now no exam- 
iners here it is necessary for every member of the 
Council to see the examinations for himself to under- 
stand them ; and if there is anything wrong in the formal 
report of the examiners, which we also require, then 
their experience comes in. But I object positively to 
their sending in reports to be read before this Covnceil 
unless it wants them. It puts them at once in the most 
invidious position of spying upon the examiners, and of 
reporting accordingly. They are not there for any such 
purpose; they are there to learn and understand the 
examinations, which they could not so well understand 
in any other way. 

The Sxecrerary read the reports of the Court of 
Examiners. 

Prof. Winuiams :—I should like to call the attention 
of the Council to the fact that Mr. Finlay Dun’s report 
has been published in a newspaper. I consider that it is 
disgraceful. 

Mr. Huntina :—I beg to draw attention to another 
dangerous innovation in that report, in which acomparison 
is instituted between the students of one school and the 
students of another. An examiner exceeds his duty 
when he puts such a thing in his report. 

Prof. McFapyEan :—The matter to which Mr. Hunting 
has referred was favourable to the college with which [ 
am connected. I emphatically endorse his observations. 
I think it is extremely dangerous, and that the Examin- 
ers should not be allowed to draw comparisons between 
one school and another. 

Prof. Pensertuy :—I quite agree with that. 

The Secretary read Mr. Rutherford’s Report. 

Prof. Wa.Ley :—There are several things in connection 
with these reports that I should like to touch upon. In 
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one of the reports it was stated that it was most unseemly 
for teachers to sit at the board with the examiners. I 
must confess that I am astounded that any such remark 
should have been made. Throughout the whole time I 
have been associated with a teaching school the teachers 
have had the privilege of sitting at the table with the 
examiners, and that is the first time I have heard of any 
such remark being applied to it. I would ask, how are 
teachers to know what is the drift of the examinations if 
they are not allowed to attend ; and if they are not to 
sit with the examiners, where are they to sit! If a 
teacher makes a nuisance of himself the examiner has it 
in his power to appeal to the Chairman of the Board. 
This rather looks as if the examiners were afraid we 
should know what is going on. We ought to know every- 
thing that takes place. I feel very strongly upon this 
point because I look upon another portion of that report 
as a direct closure upon the teachers. I pointed out at 
the annual meeting and I reiterate it here, that whenever 
there is a marked change in the examining board then 
we get a remarkable alteration in the result of the 
examinations. As far as we are concerned I may point 
out that some of the teachers, especially in chemistry, 
have now been teaching for a number of years, and yet 
we are told that the students show ignorance upon this 
subject as well as upon others. I will undertake to say 
that the studenis are equally and even better educated 
than they have been in the past, and it cannot be said 
that they have less mental calibre. At the last examina- 
tion in Class A at our college, of the 41 men who passed 
only one man received ‘ credit.’ In 1891 in Class A we 
had 56 men up and out of those 12 received “ great credit” 
and 6 “ very great credit.” In 1891-2 we had 46 men up 
and out of those 14 received “ great credit’’ and 3 “ very 
great credit.”” I confess the results we have heard to- 
day have vtterly astounded me. We take exactly the 
same trouble in teaching men, and I will go further and 
point out what is not generally known, that there are a 
number of men whom we always keep back because they 
are not eligible on account of attendance or knowledge. 
With reference to the anatomical specimens, I think 
they ought all to be supplied by the R.C.V.S. and not 
left to the schools. That would do away with a great 
deal of unpleasantness. We are told that there was a 
difficulty in Edinburgh in obtaining diseased animals on 
account of local regulations. I dv not know how the 
examiner who wrote that got that idea. There was no 
local restrictions in force in Edinburgh or anywhere else 
as far as I know. I think also it is very unfair to 
students to keep them hanging about as they are for 
hours not only when they go to pay their fees but when 
they go up for their examinations. There were men kept 
something like eight or nine hours to pay their fees. I 
should like to ask the Council, in accordance with the 
notice I gave at the little Council meeting that took 
place prior to the annual meeting, that I may have access 
to the papers of a certain class C student, or ulternatively 
that a small committee of two members of this Council 
be instructed to have access to those papers, and also to 
have access to all the papers connected with the students. 
I do this on these grounds. A man was rejected in class 
C who obtained 96 per cent. of marks in our school 
written examination in anatomy, and full marks in our 
practical examination. That man gets a“ bad” in the 

written and a “bad” in the practical. It is utterl 
astounding that a man who gets such marks as those pd 
a class examination and obtains a gold medal should be 
rejected. Ifa inistake has been made, as a matter of 
pe te — it ought to be rectified, and I ask 
0 allow a small committee of at least two to 

be permitted to look into the matter. 
Me. Tassamn +I hones ease eee 
be ‘—t have a resolution to move becat 

certainly should not like it to go that the Council coal 
























































in its entirety without discussion the report of our late 
President. I quite agree with Professor Walley that the 
proper place for the teachers is with their students at the 
examinations. I hold that the Principal of a school 
should certainly be in the room for reference and to see 
on what standard the students are examined. I move 
“That all these reports be printed and circulated among 
the members of the Council, and that the matter be 
referred to the examination committee who shall report 
thereon.” 

Professor PensERTHY:—I have much pleasure in 
seconding that. I think it will show the examiners and 
the other gentlemen that we are paying some attention 
to what they say, and the member of Council will have 
a chance of both reviewing the condition of affairs and 
also the reports of the Examiners and the President. 

Professor WaLiLEy :—Will you include in that resolu- 
the matter that 1 brought forward. 

Mr. TriccEeR :—Undoubtedly. 

Vet.-Capt. Raymonp :—I understood that the principle 
we intended to go on was only to allow a view of the 
papers of the candidates with the sanction of the whole 
Council. I suppose the Examination Committee will 
have to report to the Council. 

Professor WaLLEY :—Yes. 

Vet.-Capt. RaymMonp :—That would be a great loss of 
time, and if Professor Walley’s student turns out to 
have been plucked by an error, of course he will suffer 
very considerably by the delay. 

Mr. Simpson :—Can that difticulty be got over by this 
Council giving power to the Committee to examine the 
papers. 

Mr. Huntine :—There is no necessity because the 
student does not suffer. You cannot alter it now until 
the next examination. We cannot give him his certifi- 
cate even if we find he has been wronged, so that there 
is no delay. 

Professer WaLLEy :—If the student has been wronged 
the sooner he is put right the better. 

Mr. Simpson :—If Mr. Trigger’s resolution is carried | 
will ask the Councilto give power tu the Committee to 
examine the papers of thes pupil. 

Mr. Huntine :—As understand this is simply 4 
question as to whether a clerical error has occurred. 
The Secretary could examine the papers as well as the 
Committee. 

Professor PENBERTHY:—It would not be so satis- 
factory. 

Mr. TrieceR :—My resolution, so far as 1 intend it, 
is that the reports of the late President and of the Exam- 
iners should be printed and laid before the Examination 
Committee, and that the reports of the delegates should 
be also laid before the Committee, but I do not think it 
is necessary they should be printed. I believe the 
Examination Committee, if it is proved to their satis: 
faction that one of the reports was published in a news- 
paper by an examiner before it was laid before the Coun- 
cil, will have something to say very strongly on the 
subject. 

Professor McFapygan :—I think we ought to decide 
whether these reports are private or not. 

_ Huntine:—l do not think they are published 4 
all. 

Mr. Trigger’s motion was then put and agreed to. 


4 ye per) vr 
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_ Vet.Capt. Raymonp :—I have to move that the exam: C 
iner’s reports and the reports of the delegates be considere P 
private. ie) 

Professor WaLLEy seconded the raotion, which Ww la 
agreed to. li 


Mr. K1pp :—I move that the discussion on this subject 
be not published. 

Prof. McFapygan :—I beg to second that. ; 

Mr. Burnett :—I propose an amendment that it > 
published. 
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The amendment was put and agreed to. 

Prof, Watuey :—I move that the case of the student 
which I have mentioned be also referred to the Examina- 
tion Committee, and the Committee have power to 
examine the papers. 

Vet.-Capt. RayMonp seconded the motion, which was 


a d to. 
_ Tue FretitowsHie DEGREE. 


The Secretary read the report of the Court of Exam- 
iners for the Fellow Degree, from which it appeared that 
15 candidates had been examined, 12 of whom had passed 
and three been rejected. 

On the motion of Vet.-Capt. Raymonp, seconded by 
Professor McFapygan, the report was received and 
adopted. 


APPOINTMENT OF EXAMINERS FOR THE FELLOWSHIP DEGREE. 


The Prestpent:—I am told that the names of the 
proposed examiners for the Fellowship Degree must be 
suspended for a fortnight, and we shall have to calla 
special meeting of Council. 


APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES. 


The following committees were appointed :— 

PARLIAMENTARY CommiTTEE :—The whole Council. 

On the motion of Prof. WALLEY it was agreed that the 
Charter Committee should not be re-appointed. 

GENERAL Purposes CommitTTEE :—The President, Mr. 
Barford, Prof. Edgar, Mr. Elphick, General Sir Frederick 
FitzWygram, Mr. Faulkner, Mr. Fraser, Mr. Hunting, 
Mr. Lawson, Mr. Merrick, Mr. Mulvey, Vet.-Lieut.-Col. 
‘Oliphant, Prof. Penberthy, Mr. Peele, Vet.-Capt. Ray- 
mond, Mr Simpson, Mr. Trigger, and Mr. Wheatley. 

Registration CommitrEE: — The President, Mr. 
Fraser, Mr. Faulkner, Mr. Hunting, Mr. Mason, Mr. 
Merrick, Mr. Mulvey, Vet.-Lieut.-Col. Oliphant, Prof. 
Penberthy, Vet.-Capt. Raymond, Mr. Simpson, Mr. 
Trigger, and Mr. Wheatley. 

ExaMINATION ComMITTEE :—The whole Council. 

Finance Committee :—The President, Mr. Barford, 
Mr. Burnett, Mr. Fraser, Mr. Hartley, Mr. Hunting, 
Mr. Lawson, Prof. McFadyean, Mr. Mulvey, Professor 
Penberthy, Vet.-Capt. Raymond, Mr. Simpson, and Mr. 
‘Trigger. 

LiskaRY AND Museum Commirrer :—Mr. Burnett, 
Prof. Edgar, Gen. Sir Frederick FitzWygram, Mr. 
Faulkner, Mr. Hunting, Mr. Kidd, Mr. Mason, Mr. 
Mulvey, Prof. Penberthy, Mr. Peele, Vet.-Capt. Raymond 
and Mr, Simpson. 

Mr. Simpson proposed that a Publication Committee 
be appointed. 

Prof. PENBERTHY seconded the motion, which was 
agreed to—the committee to consist of the President, 
Prof. Penberthy, Prof. McFadyean, Mr. Mulvey and Mr. 
Hunting. 

On the motion of Mr. Hunmna, seconded by Mr. 
TriccER, a Bye-laws Committee was appointed, consist- 
ing of The President, Prof. Edgar, Mr. Hartley, Mr. 
Hunting, Mr. Merrick, Mr. Mulvey, Mr. Peele, Vet.-Capt. 
Raymond, Mr. Simpson, and Mr. Trigger. 


REGISTRATION OF F'ARRIERS. 


The Szcrerary read the following letter addressed to 
the President of the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
eons, dated 24th June, 1893 :— 

“The undersigned signatories, Members of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, respectfully request the 
President to call aspecial general meeting of the Members 
4 the College at the earliest date consistent with Bye- 
law XIV., page 56 of Register of Veterinary Surgeons, 

ee to consider the relation existing between the Royal 
ollege of Veterinary Surgeons and the Worshipful Com- 

ad of Farriers and the Registration Committee for the 

ational Registration of Farriers or Shoeing Smiths.” 











Prof. Pensertuy :—I should like to know whether 
there is any clause in the scheme of the Worshipful 
Farriers Company which will give the committec or the 
Farriers Company power to strike off from the Register 
of Shoeing Smiths any man who has behaved in a way 
inconsistent with the integrity of the trade, or injurious 
to the public, and whether there can be any understand- 
ing obtained from the Farriers Company as to whether 
they will include any infringement of our rights. 

On the motion of Mr. Simpson, it was resolved that a 
special meeting be called by advertisement, as indicated 
by the Charter, in the following papers, Gazette, Times, 
Daily Telegraph, Scotsman, Scottish Leader, Irish Times, 
and Freeman’s Journal. 


UNQUALIFIED PRACTITIONERS IN THE COLONIES. 


Vet.-Capt. RayMonp:—It will perhaps be within the 
recollection of the Council that at the time we were dis- 
cussing educational reforms, the dangers which would 
arise from an overcrowded state of the profession in 
Great Britain and Ireland were pointed out in a number 
of letters in our periodicals, and in speeches by different 
gentlemen. I gathered at the time that it was distinctly 
desirable that we should adopt all reasonable means to 
counteract, as far as possible, this evergrowing danger. 
The raising of our educational standard may or may not 
tend to influence the number of candidates, but I think 
that it will have this effect, that a more ambitious and 
enterprising class of men will enter our ranks, and who 
if they cannot find elbow room in the old country will 
desire to try their luck in the Colonies. It seems to me 
desirable that we should do our best to encourage and 
protect this form of enterprise, for I believe that emigra- 
tion under favourable conditions is one of the best reme- 
dies for overcrowding. If this be true, it becomes our 
duty to consider very seriously the position of qualified 
men in our Colonies. I am sorry to say that hitherto an 
M.R.C.V.S. who emigrates loses in a great measure that 
protection which is afforded his colleagues who remain at 
home, for in a Colony he is practically no better off with 
his diploma than any ordinary individual who chooses to 
call himself a veterinary surgeon. Serious complaints 
have been made by Colonial practitioners on this score, 
and I submit that a M.R.C.V.S. has just as much right 
to be protected in the Colonies as he has athome. Some 
months ago I spoke to Mr. Mulvey and the Solicitor 
about this matter, and they both told me, and correctly, 
that we have uo power in the Colonies. I think it is 
about time that we should obtain that power; and I do 
not think we can do better than take the Veterinary 
Surgeons Act of 1881 as our keystone, and get those of 
its provisions which bear on this point, and more favoura- 
ble ones if possible, applied in the Colonies. For my 
purpose I divide the Colonies into three, namely, those 
which are more or less directly ruled from the Colonial 
Office, having only a Governor; those which are more or 
less independent, having a Governor and a Legislature ; 
and thirdly, those which have a Governor and a Legisla- 
ture ahd also a veterinary faculty which grants diplomas. 
I propose that we begin with the two first. The first 
class I hope might be approached at the Colonial Office. 
The second will have to be petitioned either on the spot, 
or through its Colonial agent in London. The third 
class I think we could only work by establishing a modus 
vivendi with the local faculty in the first place. I brin 
this matter before the Council now, so that Colonial 
practitioners may see that we really mean business, and 
that it is worth their while to help us. I will now move 
my resolution, in hopes that you will be good enough to 
support it, and then I will ask you to kindly let the 
matter rest there for the present, until we hear from the 
Colonies; but in any case I should request your per- 
mission at the next meeting to move for a committee to 
consider the details of this important question. My 
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resolution is as follows :—*The Council being aware of 
the disadvantages under which members of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons suffer in the Colonies 
owing to unqualified persons calling themselves and prac- 
tising as veterinary surgéons resolves :—That at an early 
date it will take steps to remedy this serious grievance, 
and earnessly appeals to gentlemen in the Colonies and 
to those who have a knowledge of Colonial practice to 
assist the Council with advice and suggestions.” 

Mr, Merrick :—I beg to second the resolution. I 
have had four years in South Africa, and | can quite 
bear out what Capt. Raymond has said, that the Colonial 
veterinary surgeon has a lot to fight against. Everybody 
calls himself a veterinary surgeon out there, whether he 
is qualified or not, and I think there ought to be some 
protection for those who have emigrated to that Colony 
and who have qualified here. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The next business on the agenda was the following 
motion standing in Prof. Walley’s name :—“ That regula- 
tions (in re examinations) Nos. 13, 14, 15 be rescinded, 
and that the words ‘that no student shall be eligible for 
any examination until he has attended at least one 
session at the College or School at which he has been 
educated’ be substituted.” 

Prof. Watery :—It seems that my motion must be 
suspended again for another three months. 

Mr. Mutvey :—I was going to ask you to amend your 
motion. If you adopt mine, or incorporate it with yours 
I am perfectly willing. I beg to give notice that at the 
next quarterly Council meeting I shall propose that 
bye-laws 13, 14 and 15 be altered and that they read as 
follows :—*No student shall be eligible for the first 
examination until he has attended at least one session at 
the same College or school, the session to consist of three 
terms of not less than ten weeks each. 

No student shall be eligible for the second examina- 
tion until he has attended at least one session after pass- 
ing the first examination. 

No student shall be eligible for the third examination 
until he has attended at least one session after passing 
the second examination.” 

Mr. Huntine:—I would suggest that you withdraw 
the statement as to ten weeks so as to leave your resolu- 
tion less controversial. It will have to be settled some 
day by a conference with teachers, so far as I can under- 
stand, and not merely by discussion here and carried 
in a hurry, because I am not prepared to accept Prof. 
McFadyean’s thirty weeks as the law of the Medes and 
Persians, 

Mr. Mutvey :—Fault was found with the undefined 
word “term.” No one seemed to know what it meant. 
One school could say it was five weeks, and another 
twenty weeks, It simply says, “A session of three 
terms.” 

Mr. Hunting :—We have come to some arr 
about the length of the session. I must ask Mr. fac 
to leave out the ten weeks so that the resolution may be 
acceptable to everybody. 


A special meeting was then held. 


Motion ny Mr. Smpson. 
Ke Expenses of Delegates, 


Mr. Stwpson :—I do not ask the _ 
Council to discuss the following nctien of “onl _ ry 
ing In my name :—“ That the following resolution whi h 
was passed by the Council on the 5th January 1893 aa 
confirmed at a special meeting on Januarv 12th isg3 
should be rescinded :-—‘ That the travelling ex ons f 
the delegates or delegate be defrayed from the funds 9° 

I observe there is a notice of motion on the a e b 
Mr. Hunting who may afford opportunity for dhornasing 





this, and I ask your permission to be allowed to withdraw 
my motion. 
Motion sy Mr. Hontine. 
Re Adjustment of Bye-laws. 

Mr. Huntine :—I beg to move the resolution standing 
in my name:—* To propose a general alteration of the 
bye-laws, so as to fit them to the resolutions which the 
Council has adopted for the new methods of examination, 
and that the whole question be referred to the Bye-laws 
Committee.” 

Professor PENBERTHY seconded the motion, which was 
agreed to. 
















Notice or Motion sy Mr. Mutvey. 
Re Regulations for the Fellowship Degree. 


Mr. Mutvey:—My resolution is for an alteration in 
the examination for the Fellowship Degree. The whole 
subject was thoroughly discussed at the last quarterly 
meeting of Council, but unfortunately it had not been 
suspended for the allotted time of three months. The 
Council went through all the sections of the proposed 
examination and it was amended and agreed to by them. 
I beg to_propose the resolution standing in my name. 

Mr. Burnett seconded the motion. 

Mr. Mulvey’s motion amended as follows, was agreed 
to, 

“ The examination shall be taken in the following order 
and consist of— 

_ Ist. A Thesis, to be accepted or rejected by the Exam- 
iners. 

2nd. A Written Examination on the following sub- 
jects :-— 

1. Veterinary Medicine and Surgery. 

2. Veterinary Hygiene and Sanitary Science. 

3. Pathology and Bacteriology (recognition of 
specimens microscopically and macroscopically). 

3rd. That the candidate shall defend his Thesis for 
half an hour before the whole of the Examiners. 

A candidate, when sending his Thesis, shall sign a 
declaration that it is his own production ; he shall also 
acknowledge all quotations @btained from books or 
pamphlets. A 

The thesis to be signed by a motto only, and accom- 
panied by the name and address of the candidate enclosed 
in a sealed envelope. 

The written papers to be numbered by the Secretary. 

Any distinguishing mark on the thesis or written papers 
will disqualify the candidate. 

That there be three examiners. 

That each examiner shall place against each answer the 
number of marks. 

That there be four questions in each subject, three of 
which must be answered. ’ 

Each examiner to send four specimens (two mict0- 
scopical and two maecroscopical). 

One hour and a half to be allowed for each written 
paper, and one hour for the recognition of specimens. 

Passage of papers, referénce to books or documents, 
talking or copying, will entail immediate dismissal from 
eXamination. 

The President of the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons or a delegated member of the Council to attend and 
act as Chairman of the Board of Examiners. 

No communication shall be made of anything that takes 
place at the examinations except in writing to the 
Council. 

The marks shall be a maximum of 100 in each subject, 
and an aggregate of 60 per cent. shall be obtained. 
Failure to obtain 30 per cent. in any one subject will dis- 
qualify. 

In the event of the thesis of a candidate being accepted, 
and he fails to obtain the necessary qualifying number of 
marks in the written examination, he shall not be 
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quired to furnish a new thesis on again presenting him- 
self for the written examination. 
In view of an examination the Secretary to apply to 


the Examiners for questions and specimens ; the ques- 


tions shall then be printed and distributed to the candi- 


dates at the examination. 


That there be at least two examinations held during 
the year, in the months of May and December. 

A candidate, on making application to be admitted to 
the examination for the Fellowship Degree, shall send to 
the Secretary the following form of certificate, signed by 
three Fellows of the College : 

“ We hereby certify that Mr. of ; 
a member of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, has been engaged in the practice of 
his profession for five years and upwards, and is 
a fit and proper person to be examined for the 
Fellowship of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons. 

18 


Wituess our hands this day of 











When the candidate sends in his Thesis it shall be 
accompanied by an entrance fee of five guineas, and on 
passing the examination and receiving the diploma he 
shall pay a further sum of ten guineas. 

All examination papers to be retained by the Secretary 
until otherwise determined by the Council, and no person 
to have access to them except by an order of the 
Couhcil. 

The fee to be paid to each Examiner shall be one 
guinea per candidate and travelling expenses. 

The fee to be paid on each re-examination shall be five 
guineas,” 





On the motion of Prof. WatLey a vote of thanks was 
voted to the President, anil the proceedings terminated. 








VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL COUNTIES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


A General Meeting of the Association was held on 
Friday, June 30th, at “ The Golden Cross ” Hotel, Oxford, 
when there were present Mr. J. D. Barford, F.R.C.V\S., 
(President), Capt. F. Smith, A.V.D., F.R.C.V.S. Messrs. 
R. J. Verney, Wm. Wilson, Hy. G. Lepper, Geo. A. 
Lepper, A. Wheatley, Jas. F. Simpson, W. C. Hazelton, 
J. Sutcliffe Hurndall (Hon. Sec.), J. P. S. Walker (Hon. 
Treasurer), 
Owen, A. L. Butters, 
J. A. Bull, 
Varney. 


W. G. Flanagan, G. T. Cannon, 
Peter Irving, E.C. Howard, and John 


The sian ies, 

: ernoon’s proceedings began very pleasant] 
oa capital luncheon at the Hotel, on the favitation 
Prose’: oy yommey, M.R.C.V.S., of Oxford, a Vice- 
the a of the Association. The President occupied 
ree “a and Mr. Verney the vice-chair; and the cour- 
appreciated, of the latter gentleman was fully 

© PREsIpENT briefly proposed “ 
posed the toast of “ The 
— - the Royal Family,” referring especially to 
Sina reorge, Duke of York, and his affianced bride. 
fst his he every Englishman wished the young couple, 
future, (A: eart, prosperity and success, and a happy 
- (Applause). The toast was very cordially drunk. 


H. G. Rogers, C. Wood Page, LE. Percival 





The PrestpEnt said before the business began he would 
give them the health of, and thanks to their host. (Ap- 
plause). He trusted they, as Englishmen, would never 
be ungrateful for hospitality and favours received. They 
had assembled round that board on the hospitable invi- 
tation of their vice-president, and he asked them to drink 
his good health and thank him for that repast. (Applause). 
The toast having been honoured with enthusiam, Mr. 
Verney said he was only toc glad to receive them, and 
his only regret was that there were not more members 
present. (Applause). 


THe MEETING. 


The Hon. Secretary read minutes of the last meeting, 
which were duly confirmed, and signed by the President. 

The Hon. Secretary read apologies for inability to 
attend which he had received from Sir Henry Simpson, 
Windsor; Mr. W. F. Wragg; Prof. Wm. Pritchard and 
Mr. T. B. Goodall. 

Mr. J. P. S. Waker proposed the following resolu- 
tion, of which he had given notice :— “ That in future 
members nominated for the office of President be 
elected by ballot when it is necessary to take a vote, and 
that all members be eligible.” All members, he said, 
should be eligible for the post, but there seemed to be a 
mistaken idea that a vice-president must be elected to 
fill the Presidential chair. He did not insinuate that 
their association had made any mistakes hitherto: on 
the contrary he thought they had been singularly fortu- 
nate in all their Presidents; but they should be prepared 
for any future possibilities 

Mr. Witson said every member was now eligible to 
hold the office of President. 

The Hon. Secrerary said there was certainly a sort 
of unwritten law regulating the appointment of Presi- 
dents in that association. Although he was quite at one 
with Mr. Walker in his view that the election of Presi- 
dents had been up tothe present most happy; yet he 
thought the sooner the unwritten law was relaxed the 
better for the association. It did not follow that if the 
rule were introduced there should be a deviation from 
the custom at once, orat all: but his friend Mr. Walker’s 
object was that there should be more freedom of action, 
so that should the time come when a vice-president who 
in the ordinary course of events would come in, who 
might not appear to be the most suitable person, any mem- 
ber might be at liberty to nominate any gentleman whom 
he might consider more fitted for the position. He there- 
fore had much pleasure in seconding the resolution. 

Mr. Witson did not see any reason why they should 
deviate from the course which had always prevailed. 
Every member of that association had always been, and he 
hoped always would be, eligible for the office uf President. 
If there should be two gentlemen nominated at any time, 
however, he agreed that the vote should be taken by 
ballot and not byjshow of hands. 

Mr. Srmpson was of Mr. Wilson’s opinion, that any 
alteration of the rule was quite unnecessary. As a mem- 
ber of more than one, two, and three associations he 
failed to call to mind any time when {any split had been 
caused by any misunderstanding concerning the election 
of a President. That association had borne in mind that 
in selecting vice-presidents they were selecting future 
Presidents, and as long as that was kept in mind they 
would have suitable men to fill the chair. He was a 
believer in seniority, and he ,believed that association 
was little likely to suffer from’ the present arrangement, 
which, although unwritten seemed to him most excellent, 
viz., that as the vice-presidents came to the top of the list 
they were selected for the Presidency provided in all cases 
they were considered suitable, and had done nothing to 
preclude them from the honour. For the sake of the 
Association he sincerely hoped the resolution would not 
be passed. 
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Mr. Wixson repeated that he did not see any necessity 
for the resolution. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. WaLKER, in reply, pointed out that there could 
be no harm in the resolution if it were passed. It might 
never be put in operation, but they would have it to fall 
back upon if reqaired. (Hear, hear.) : 

The Hon. Secrerary said whenever alterations or 1m- 
provements were suggested, a certain number of gentle- 
men in their profession would object. They wanted 
things to always remain as they had been. (“ Name, 
and laughter.) They seemed to wish to cling always to 
the old order, and when improvements were suggested to 
prevent any hitch or difficulty in the future those gentle- 
men would rise and object. Mr. Walker’s was merely a 
precautionary motion. As had been pointed out by Mr. 

Simpson, there was probably no necessity for it. 

Mr. Simpson said he was not opposed to progress, but 
he was opposed to unnecessary alterations. 

On being put to the vote the resolution was lost, five 
members voting in favour, and eleven against. 


New MEMBER. 


On the proposition of Mr. Wheatley, seconded by Mr. 
Simpson, Mr. R. C. Tennant, M.R.C.V.S., of 50 High 
Street, Eton, was unanimously elected a member of the 
Association. 

PLACE OF NEXT MEETING. 


Mr. Witson moved, Mr. Wheatley seconded, and it 
was unanimously resolved that the next (November) 
meeting of the Association be held as usual at Red Lion 
Square. 


Tue Conoress or HyGiene anp DremoGraPHy 


Mr. Waker said he had received from the organizing 
committee of the seventh International Congress of 
Hygiene and Demography a set of 13 volumes of the 
transactions, which he produced. 

The PREstpENT observed that he had received « similar 
ret a he highly valued. He thought they should be 

ound, 

Mr. Witson proposed, and it was unanimously resolved 
that the volumes be bound at the expense of the Associa- 
tion, and that they remain the property of the Associa- 
tion in charge of Treasurer. 


“NAVICULAR DISEASE.” 
Appress By Capt. Smirn, A.V.D. 





Capt. Smith delivered an exceedingly able and i - 
ting address, of which the following = a wae os. 
trated by diagrams and a large number of beaatiful 
specimens. He began by saying that the subject he had 
the pleasure of bringing before them that afternoon was 
one upon which they might very well spend more than 
the usual allotted time—first on account of its extreme 
practical interest, and further because of the many pro- 
cesses involved in navicular disease, the briefest descrip- 
tion of which must occupy much time. All he cull 
possibly attempt was tu run them over some of the work 
that had been done in that direction ; to endeavour b 
means of diagrams to explain the microscopic chan a 
which eccurred in the navicular bone as the pesca of 
ee : aoe to bring before them some specimens which 
_ — many lessons, and which he hoped might 

The sesamoid bone, which exists at the back 
fetlock, was practically organized in the same ma 
the navicular bone. Each had a ’ 
two sides of it, each was held in 
ee al playing over them 
and were exceedingly vascular ; but they w ‘ 
equally, They had therefore in ray na tee ~ 


of the 
nner as 
synovial membrane on 
position by powerful 
an important tendon, 


of each other, organised practically in an identical 
manner, were affected so differently from each other—in 
the one case disease being very common, in the other 
comparatively rare. ; 3 : ; 
To explain the views he held in connection with navi- 
cular disease he propoged first to run over the histological 
arrangement of the navicular bone. (An enormously 
magnified section was here referred to.) The healthy 
navicular bone was divided into central or cancellated, 
and external or compact tissue, as was the case in all 
bones. It was to be noted that the channels in the bone 
for the reception of the blood vessels was much larger 
than the vessels they had to contain, and that might 
possess some little influence on the congestion of the 
navicular bone which arose as the result of work. The 
tissue between those vessels was the ordinary bone 
tissue. He laid great stress on the amount of compact 
tissue which the navicular bone contained ; it was 
astonishing how it varied ; in some bones it would be 
an eighth-of-an-inch in thickness, in others not more 
than 1-16th inch or less. That threw some light on the 
production of cases of disease, light which he believed 
would help them out of their difficulties in considering 
why some horses had contracted navicular disease with- 
out apparent “rhyme or reason.”’ By a weak navicular 
bone he recognised a bone which consisted mainly of can- 
cellated tissue. But he did not draw a hard and fast 
rule ; he had specimens of navicular disease where the 
remaining compact tissue was strong; but he had had 
very many where the compact tissue was very weak. On 
the whole, he might say without contradiction that where 
the cancellated tissue was large and the compact tissue 
small the bone was predisposed to disease. 

The blood vessels to the navicular bone absolutely 
passed through ligaments before entering the bone. He 
did not know any other case of that occurring either in 
the horse or 1n the human body. He thought that during 
the time a horse was working there was less blood in the 
navicular bone than during the time he was resting ; and 
he thought that might perhaps be explained by the fact 
that during the time the inferior navicular ligament was 
taking so much strain in supporting the navicu- 
lar bone in position, less blood was sent into the bone 
than during the time the hffrse was resting. They knew 
the navicular bone became congested as a result of rest- 
ing, and that with gentle exercise their cases of navicular 
improved, because they had got rid of a certain amount 
of congestion. Why should the channels be larger than 
the vessels, but to allow the vessels to dilate and contract 
according to circumstances? He laid stress on this for 
the reason that horses called upon to make sudden 
violent or powerful efforts, following by rest, as in the 
cavalry, could not do so year after year if the bones were 
structurally weak, without the integrity of the bone being 
affected. The horses of a battery of Horse Artillery were 
liable to exactly the same anemia and congestion of the 
navicular bones from the pace they go, the sudden halts, 
the rest during the time the battery is in action, and the 
rapid movements followed on either a retire or advanee. 
A battery of Field Artillery on the other hand executed 
slow and deliberate movements, and considerable conges- 
tion was not likely to occur when such a regular pace was 
kept. That quite fitted in with his experience. Cavalry 
and Horse Artillery horses suffered frequently from 
navicular disease, Field Artillery comparatively seldom. 
Ifthe navicular bone were structurally weak, if it were 
suffering from the effects of long-continued compression, 
such physiological congestion was not unlikely to pass 
into pathological hyperemia. What really took place 
when compression was set up, as far as he could see, Was 
that they had the weight of the horse’s body on the 
upper surface of the bone, and the pressure of the per 





enquire why it was that certain bones within a few inches 


forans tendon on the other. The greater the weight it 
flicted the greater must be the compression of the bone, 
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for the reason that the perforans had always to exert a 
force equal to counteracting the weight imposed. He 
believed compression to be a very important factor in the 
production of certain cases of navicular disease. If he 
had a horse with a known weak navicular bone he could 
experimentally produce navicular disease without giving 
him one day’s work, by keeping him standing in the 
stable with one fore leg strapped up. They might have 
the most complete changes occurring in the navicular 
bone of a horse which had done no work whatever, and 
he took it that in such cases all the trouble was due to 
the compression to which a weak navicular bone had been 
exposed. 

There were other causes, however, of navicular disease 
than that of compression. He had referred to a weak 
bone, and to defective or irregular blood supply. Now to 
refer to another cause, viz., senile decay, or the changes 
which took place in the horse’s navicular bone as the result 
of old age. It was astonishing to note the number of 
old horses in which the navicular bones were diseased, al- 
though beyond grogginess or stiffness they generally 
showed no sign of lameness. In the East he had found 
horses that had never been known to be lame in their 
service with large holes in the navicular bones ; but what 
he wanted to impress upon them was that many old 
horses suffered from navicular disease and yet the lame- 
ness was often trifling ; that it was permanent and the 
result of old age was in his opinion undoubted ; and he be- 
lieved it was brought about as the result of compression. 
It did not'take 17 years for concussion to operate ; while he 
did not speak absolutely positively on the matter, he be- 
lieved the only rational explanation was the compression to 
which the navicular bone had been exposed for so many 
years. Some of them would, no doubt, talk of here- 
ditary predisposition, they all recognised clearly that 
navicular disease was hereditary, the cause here was a 
palpable one, and needed no further remark. As to con- 
cussion as afactor in the production of navicular disease, 
at one time, before he went to India, he held the belief that 
it was the main cause; but his practice for some years 
amongst horses with the best feet in the world (he alluded 
to Australians) caused him to considerably modify his 
views, and now, from further experience, he had taken 
up a midway position ; but he still believed that com- 


pression produced more cases of navicular disease than | 
concussion. He had arrived at this view as the result of | 


post-mortems on the feet of horses which had stood 
in une position for a certain space of time. He paid in 
finitely more attention in a post-mortem to the sound 


leg than he did to the diseased one. The diseased leg 


would teach him lessons, but the originally sound one much 
more, for there he would find changes not limited to the 
bursa, but throughout the whole of the fore leg, from the 
shoulder downwards. He would run over what changes 
they were likely to find in a sound limb of a horse that 


had stood in one position for a long time, bearing nearly | 


his whole weight on one fore leg. In the knee they 
would find the articular cartilages worn away ; passing 
down the leg to the fetlock joint they would see the im- 
pression of the sessamoids fixed on the back of the meta- 
carpal bone, the cartilage has become absorbed. If 
they looked at the tendons they would find they were 
perfectly dry, through the absence of synovial fluid. 
In the julnt between the suffraginis and the corona they 
would find an absorption of cartilage, and an almost 


entire absence of synovial fluid; they would see) 


the same change in the navicular bursa, only 
they would find it in all probability very much 
intensified, Indeed, they would find indications of the 
cartilage having almost gone, and in some cases a per- 
fectly calcareous bone, or even ulceration. 

He Wished further to point out that the amount of 
lameness existing as a result of navicular disease did not 


‘at all depend upon the amount of disease in the navicular 


burse. They could not estimate the amount of the 
disease by the amount of lameness which was present. 

He grouped some years ago the cases he had met with 
under certain heads: 1, young horses developing the 
disease ; 2, cases which occurred with sudden lameness ; 
3, chronic lameness; 4, chronic cases, lame at long 
intervals; and lastly navicular disease due to old age. 
Some of the groups would fit in with some of their own 
experience. That young horses did contract navicular 
disease was undoubted, aud some cases were remarkably 
advanced, They came into the Army sound, and yet be- 
fore they had passed through their riding-school course 
they had developed lameness from which they never re- 
covered. Such cases might be due to hereditary predis- 
position—it could not be altogether compression. It 
was perfectly possible for a horse to have navicular 
disease and to show no lameness whatever, so that it was 
only discovered by destroying them. He watched a horse 
for 18 months or two years because he was always point- 
ing with his foot. He never developed any lameness, 
but always “ pointed” when out of work. He died from 
strangulation of the bowels, and when examining him he 
found well-marked navicular disease. He was no believer 
in a horse falling suddenly lame from navicular disease, 
although he had had four cases in which that occurred. 
On the other hand when a horse worked three or four 
weeks and was lame two or three days and so on again 
and again, they could tell without much difficulty what 
was the matter with his feet. 

He would now deal more particularly with the patho- 
logy of the disease, and in the first place it would not be 
uninteresting to know how to expose the navicular 
bursa of a horse post-mortem without removing the hoof 
in the ordinary manner. He made an incision across 
both lateral cartilages and through the soft tissues of the 
heel, keeping as close to the perfurans tendon as he 
deemed safe. This incision he carried down to the 
| wings of the pedal bone, which with the hoof were sawn 
| through, leaving about an inch of the point of the frog 

and no more. Having cleared the posterior surface of 
‘the perforatus it was slit up from the heel to 
‘the fetlock ; the perforans being divided at the 
| fetlock it was now drawn downwards, touching with the 
| knife its slender attachments in the pastern, and every- 
thing was exposed to the capsular ligament of the pedal 
joint, across which the knife should be drawn. Next 
_came the superior navicularligament, which being divided 
_very carefully at its attachment to the perforans tendon 
opened, but by no means exposed, the navicular bursa. 
By drawing the tendon downwards until tight, and 
| dividing it very carefully all round its attachment, the 
whole surface of the navicular bone was exposed. The 
process took very few minutes. 

They heard a great deal about the changes which 
occurred in the synovial membrane in navicular disease. 
As far as his experience went the synovial membrane re- 
quired some looking for. That it did undergo changes 

was undoubted, but that change was not usually a change 
‘of colour, They had only to open a few dozen joints to 
discover that they might have synovial membranes in a 
perfectly healthy state of a scarlet colour—the colour de- 
pending on the amount of blood in them and the cause of 
death; but disease changed not only the colour but the 
texture. A diseased membrane was thickened, very 
fringed, pulpy,and often it was not scarlet atall, but yellow 
with a shade of pink about it. What, therefore, he 
looked for in a navicular bursa was not the colour but 
the texture of the synovial membrane. The pulpy degenera- 
tion of the membrane found in the human was perfectly 
| well marked in the horse. Both the degree and quality 
of the synovia would vary; in the majority of cases the 
_bursa was dry, or practically so; in a few cases the 
'synovia was in excess, in some cases it was of a deep 
| yellow colcur, thick, and small in quantity, and in one 
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case that came under his notice during the examination 
of 52 feet it was reddish. The next important change 
was in the perforans tendon. Here they had some of the 
earliest and most undoubted changes which enabled 
them to say whether a horse had navicular disease or not. 
If the slightest change had taken place in the bursa they 
would find that portion of the tendon which lies opposite to 
the central ridge of the navicular bone eroded, it looked as 
if someone had scraped it with a penknife in an upward 
direction. Sometimes that was very slight, but in the 
majority of cases it was well marked, deep large fibres 
being torn, the loose ends being invariably uppermost. 
In addition to the erosion they found in nearly all 
advanced cases a brown staining of patches on that por- 
tion of the tendon in apposition with the bone, anda 
partial removal of the shiny peritendinum. Where 
erosion of the fibres had taken place they would expect 
they would be stripped downwards, but as he had said, 
strangely enough they were stripped upwards. They had 
there a point in pathology which helped to elucidate the 
physiology of the part. It showed there was infinitely 
more friction between the navicular bone and the per- 
forans tendon in an upward rather than in a down- 
ward direction. The tendon, moreover, was friable, 
much paler than usual, and fatty. They occasionally found 
that the tendon was adherent to the bone; that adhesion, 
as far as his experience went, only occurred opposite to 
the ulcerated portion of the bone, and was produced 
by the shreds of eroded tendon growing into the 
ulcer — in fact, an attempt at repair. In ouly one 
case had he found the tendon absolutely growing into a 
carious hole, and that horse went exceedingly well, 
natural repairs having been brought about. Unfortunately 
such adhesion was only too rare ; if it could be bronght 
about more often they might with great confidence speak 
of bringing about cures in certain cases of navicular 
disease. Now as to the changes in the fibro-cartilage as 
as the result of the disease. They were: (1). brown 
staining of it in patches, the interval between the patches 
heing otten healthy cartilage. (2.) The deposicion in the 
cartilage of specks of calcareous matter, sometimes only a 
few in number, at other times innumerable, but in nearly 
every case confined to the inferior half of the bone. in 
long-standing cases the deposits were well above the level 
of the cartilage, but in the majority they were embedded 
in the cartilage. (3.) Ulceration of the cartilage, which 
might show itself as complete destruction of the layer 
down to the bone, the destruction was usually cireum- 
scribed, and it might be quite unassociated with caries 
of the bone, in which case the bone was bare and 
presented several hosmorrhagic points. At other 
times the cartilage indicated the process of ulcera- 
tion by a villous softened condition, covered perhaps 
with small flakes of coagulated synovia, They often 
found that the only change the cartilage had under- 
gone was that of partial absorption. Whatever change 
the cartilage underwent, it rarely extended to the 
whole of the surface; the changes before described being 
usually circumscribed and sharply defined, and nearl 
always confined to the central part of the bone thus 
affecting the ridge and the parts on either side of it. The 
——_ described might occur singly or combined. The 
_— — single change was absorption of the carti- 
age ; the next was calcareous deposit, always associated 
with absorption of the cartilage; if the calcareous d 
posits were exceedingly numerous caries was rf ly 
present ; when ulceration and caries were present thers 
was rarely any large deposit of calcareous material 
Brown staining was always present when the bh : 
— exposed, or bare; and it was ofter pote. 
ough of a lighter colour, when nothing but absorption 


and calcareous degenerati i : 
relative frequency was oe of the cartilage existed. The 


degeneration, ulceration. 


orption, staining, calcareous 


all the above changes in one specimen, but such a con- 
dition was rare. They often, however, found staining, 
absorption and calcareous degeneration associated ; or 
staining, absorption and ulceration co-existent. From 
what he had said it would appear that a horse might have 
well-marked navicular disease, and yet no hole in the 
bone; and such was really the case. The changes in the 
bone were due to inflammation of its structure ; and that 
inflammation might show itself by hypertrophy, dis- 
coloration, calcareous deposits upon or caries of 
the bone. When the bone was affected with ulceration, 
they had the usual appearances of a cavity existing of 
greater or less depth, often filled with bright red 
granulations, which broke down at the slightest touch. 
The size of the cavity in the bone could not be estimated 
from the ulcer on its surface: the cancellated portion of 
the bone having obviously much less power of resistance 
than the compact layers. The size of an ulcer would 
vary from a hole which would admit a pin to that which 
would accomodate a pea. It was a singular fact, and one 
he could not well explain, that when navicular disease 
affected both feet, if ulceration existed it was found in 
both bones to occupy the same position and to be almost 
of identical shape. The bone was often found studded 
with calcareous deposits identical in appearance with 
those he had described as existing in the cartilage. When 
they made a section of the ulcerated navicular bone, 
they found much the same changes, only more intense. 
There was considerable blood-staining around the ulcer, 
great absorption of the compact layer abutting on it; 
and they might find lodged in the ulcer portions of fibres 
of the perforaus tendon which had grown into it and 
become firmly united to the walls of the cavity ; but this 
condition was infrequent. The depth of the ulcer was 
usually not great ; but he had seen one specimen where 
it nearly penetrated the bone. Having explained by 
beautiful diagrams the microscopical changes affecting 
the bone and cartilage, and those occurring in the ten- 
don, Capt. Smith said they would have gathered that he 
recoguised three forms of navicular disease, viz :—(1). 
Absorption and staining of the fibro-cartilage, with stain- 
ing and erosion of the perfoyans tendon ; (2) absorption 
and staining of the fibro-cartilage, the bone studded with 
the millet-seed-like deposits of calcareous matter, with 
staining and erosion of the tendon ; aud (3) either or all 
of the above, with ulceration of the cartilage, caries of 
the bone, staining and erosion of the tendon. He be- 
lieved that every case of navicular disease commenced by 
changes in the nutrition of the bone,and that all other con- 
ditions were subsequent to this. Although he recognised 
three forms of navicular disease, it must be clearly under- 
stood that he coud only recognise them post-mortem. He 
considered it utterly impossible to say during the life of 
the patient what was the condition of the bone, cartilage, 
and tendon, for the reason that the intensity or duration 
of lameness bore no proportion to the extent of the 
pathological changes which might have occurred. He 
had been surprised in examining the navicular burs of 
long-standing cases (two-and-a-half to three years) 
find little change; he had been equally surprised in cases 
of only six months or so to find what extensive change 
had occurred ; and he had been more than surprised 1 
find an amount of disease equal to the above in animals 
which positively had never been lame. He could only 
conclusion apologise for having occupied them sv ant 
and expressed the hope that they might have 4 g° 
discussion of the points he had brought before them— 
(Applause.) 

The PxeEsipent expressed the great indebtedness of 
those present to Capt. Smith for his most interesting 
address, and invited discussion. 


Discussion. 





They might occasionally find 








The Hon. Secretary said he had no wish to impos 
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himself on them that afternoon; but after the great 
trouble his friend Capt. Smith had taken in coming 
there, and the very elaborate address he had given, it 
would be showing want of courtesy to delay the commence- 
ment of a discussion. The subject had for him. (Mr. 
Hurndall) an intense interest. As they all knew, he 
entertained therapeutical views which were not, certainly 
at one with the views of the majority of his professional 
brethren. Prof. Smith had opened up some thoughts 
which had not been quite clear to him before, but which 
now showed some amount of explanation. He referred 
to the point he had shown so clearly by his address and 
by the specimens he had so kindly brought of the cal- 
careous deposits. He dared say they would almost 
ridicule the idea, but he (the speaker) had been pre- 
sumptuous enough ‘o think on several occasions that by 
the administration of drugs, and of a very peculiar drug, 
he had alleviated in some degree the lameness of horses 
which he had thought had been suffering from navicular 
disease. As Capt. Smith had pointed out, they could 
not say positively a case of lameness was due to navicular 
disease until they were enabled to make a post-mortem ; 
but there were certain indications which led to such a 
conclusion ; and under such impressions he had attempted 
if not to cure to alleviate, and to render the animal more 
useful. When he set to work to do that he was guided 
by the one thought of ulceration of the bone; and the 
drug or agent he used with the view of alleviating that 
was nothing else than what was known as silicia in the 
homceopathic pharmacopoeia. One of the most remarkable 
experiences homceopathists had was that some of those 
inert substances, as they were called, when they were 
subjected to trituration, seemed to bring out a certain 
power—a power of action which those agents did not 
possess in their ordinary conditions. Be that as it might, 
he had read of instances where ulceration had been 
arrested in the human subject; and his attention was at 
once directed to that agent as perhaps capable of arrest- 
ing ulceration.in the bone, and as he had said, he 
thought he had used it with some degree of success. 
Whether it was rest, or the administration of that drug, 
strange to say the animals he had administered it to 
went sounder, though he would not say they were cured. 
It seemed not unreasonable to expect that if they could 
find a drug which should arrest the ulcerating process 
and set up a healing process, good would follow its 
administration. One reason for the development of 
navicular disease seemed to him to be a want of nutrition. 
So far as homeopathic researchers and practitioners had 
gone they included the drug he had named among their 
nutritive remedies ; and were they to read the literature 
of that very simple agent they would be surprised at the 
amount of good that had been obtained under the influ- 
ence of its administration. That was one of the things 
that when looked into would convince them thoroughly 
that the more they studied, the more they had to learn. 
He wished to express to his friend Capt. Smith his 
extreme appreciation and thanks, not only for the 
trouble he had gone to and for his interesting, edifying 
and instructive address, but also because he had opened 
Up 4 series of thoughts which he hoped he might be able 
aa day to turn to good account. (Applause.) 
the r. H. G. Lepper wished to add his thanks to 
Cane poe on by the President and Mr. Hurndall to 
oe a mith for his exceedingly interesting address, 
(He . was sure had enlightened them very much. 
ar, hear.) Most of them, he feared, were too well 


wae ae with the subjects of navicular disease. It 
th “ post first time he had heard of compression as one of 
winter ints He remembered a horse which only last 
in nished the season perfectly sound, after summer- 
8 was brought back into work and went very lame on 
eet, though they were good and appareatly 
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the rest of the season. He wondered if he had some 
latent disease in the cancellated structure of the navicu- 
lar bone. Prof. Smith’s remarks were such as would 
set them cogitating. He hoped some member would tell 
them what success had attended the operation of neu- 
rotomy; and whether they cared to ride a horse after 
unnerving! (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Verney agreed that Prof. Smith’s address had set 
a good many of them thinking. He considered the 
hereditary tendency a very great factor in the produc- 
tion of navicular disease. After putting some questions, 
he said he was not a believer in neurotomy at all, feeling 
sure that the use of a leg which had lost its nerve force 
would lead to fracture of the navicular bone or rupture 
of the tendon. He quite believed that standing long in 
one position would produce inflammation or other 
disease. He added his best thanks to Prof. Smith; and 
thought the discussion could well be adjourned, and re- 
sumed at their next meeting. 

Mr. Simpson, having referred to the effect of neurotomy 
on a horse in his possession, said Prof. Smith would un- 
doubtedly be looked on as the authority on navicular 
disease ; and after hearing or reading his address veteri- 
nary surgeons would, he believed, be led to examine the 
navicular bones more closely than they had hitherto done 
before giving a positive opinion. (Hear, hear), He 
agreed with Prof. Smith that compression might fre- 
quently set up navicular disease; but could not help 
feeling that concussion was more often the cause. He 
joined in the thanks expressed to Prof. Smith. 

Mr. Rogrers, Mr. Woop Paas, and Mr. WALKER also 
spoke, and thanked the lecturer. 

Capt: Smrru, in reply, thanked them all for the very 
cordial manner in which they had received his indifferent 
attempts to put that very important question before 
them ; and would endeavour as briefly as possible to 
reply to some of the criticism which had been made. 
He thought, in well selected cases, it was astonishing 
how well horses got after the operation of neurotomy. 
He never performed that operation, however, ou old hor- 
ses, or on horses with defective feet or defective eye- 
sight ; and when they had eliminated those three classes 
they had reduced the number of horses they could 
operate on for navicular disease to a very small number. 
Mr. Verney had shown him that afternoon one of the 
most interesting things he had seen for many years, That 
was experimentally produced ringbone as the result of 
neurotomy. His experience was that unless he took out 
a lot of nerve he knew the horses would go lame ina 
very short time. If he took out an inch and a half he 
knew how long the horse would go sound—under six 
months—probably four. The power of regeneration of 
nerve possessed by horses was astonishing ;, and a great 
deal of the recurrence of lameness after neurotomy was 
due to the fact that they did not ,take out nerve enough, 
being afraid of blemish. If a horse was so chronically 
diseased _as to need neurotomy he thought it was not 
right to so unnerve him that he could get rid of the 
blemish eventually. Even when they took out a good- 
sized piece of nerve they would get sensation positively 
restored in a period varying from nine months to a year 
and a half. 

The meeting closed with votes of thanks to Prof. 
Smith and to the President. 


Tue Catrie Trape.—In the House of Commons, 
Mr. Gardner, replying to Mr. Field, said that since the 
replies of the President of the Board on the humane 
treatment of live stock by land and sea, no further com- 
plaints kad reached him, and he did not think the 
appointment of a Committee of Inquiry was necessary. 
He would be glad to receive any facts on the subject 
which the hon. member possessed, and to confer with him 


personally. 
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EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 





REMINISCENCES OF PROFESSOR DICK. 
By Prorgssor M‘Catt. 


The able and interesting veterinary articles and replies 
to queries on veterinary subjects have long been one of 
the most useful features in the North British Agricultur- 
ist, and it is with much pleasure therefore that I write 
for its jubilee number a few reminiscences of Professor 
Dick, who may well be called the founder of veterinary 
science in Scotland. Before the Clyde Street College 
was founded, there was only one Veterinary College in 
the United Kingdom, namely, the Royal Veterinary 
College, London. There is still only one Veterinary 
College in England, but there are three in Scotland, one 
of which was founded by Professor Dick, while the other 
two also owed their origin indirectly to him. I have 
good cause to remember the founder of the Clyde Street 
College, for not only was I a student of his, but it was he 
who induced me, nay, I might say, coerced me, into be- 
coming a teacher of veterinary science after I had settled 
down into practice as a veterinary surgeon, and which 
position I had no thought of leaving. 

Mr. William Dick, the founder of the Royal (Dick’s) 
College, was born in ‘the Court End of the Canongate,’ 
Edinburgh, in 1793, exactly 100 years ago. His father 
was a blacksmith and farrier, and in early life he followed 
his father’s profession. Happening to attend a course 
of popular lectures delivered in connection with the 
Edinburgh University, his attention was in that way 
directed to the importance and value of veterinary 
science, and shortly after that he went up to the Royal 
Veterinary College, London, where he took the course 
and got his diploma in 1818. Returning to Edinburgh, 
he decided to do all that lay in his power to put his 
native country in a better position as regards veterinary 
science, and for that purpose he commenced to conduct 
evening classes for veterinary students in a small place 
near the Tron Church. At first the number of his 
students could be counted on the fingers of one hand 
But Dick was not a man to be baffled by difficulties, 
however great they might appear, and he steadil y perse- 
vered. As the classes hecamo better known, the number 
of students steadily increased, and the sticcess of his 
course was assured. In 1833 he removed to the site of 
the present Clyde Street College, where he had much 
more commodious premises, and where he also secured 
some assistant teachers to add to the efficiency of the 
instruction given. The Dick’s College then, however 
was & very much smaller affair than the Royal (Dick’ 
College of the present day, which has been evolved 
of the embryonic College founded by Professor Dick " 

It was in 1855 that I became a student at the Di k’ 
College, Clyde Street. Among my fellow student th i 
were William Williams, who afterwards become Prit ipal 
on a ener. College, and later on hese Mil 
Ean wee 2 rincipal of the New Veterinary College, 

gh; James Law, now and for man ears P 

fessor of Veterinary Surgery, Cornell see UO 3 

and Thomas Strangeways, the author of A 4 i 

Domesticated Animals, and Professor of ‘Ver oie of 

we A — Physiology, Edinburgh. Aestinr at Pa 

ck’s students about the sa i ae: 

Dun, the veterinary editor of the N B. Agric ge 

author of the standard work on Vet agg ee jad 

which enjoys the unique distincti ; ot ke eden 
ee al te jue iction of being the one 
rar eterinary medicines which is used as a text-book 

yd e —eeeny colleges in the United Kin, rw 
ese early students of Professor Dick — 
others I might mention, as, f Me eet several 
» 48, Tor example, Dr. George 





Fleming, have since then earned a world-wide reputation 
through their eminence as veterinary authors and prac- 
titioners. At that time I refer to, veterinary students 
objected to agriculturists taking the course ora single 
session, with the view of acquiring a knowledge of the 
diseases affecting live stock ; but this form of professional 
jealousy, if I may be allowed the expression, no longer 
exists. 

At the time that I entered as a student at the Dick’s 
College, Mr. John Barlow was the Professor of Anatomy 
and Physiology in the College. Professor Barlow was a 
most able man, one of the ablest I have ever known in 
the profession. If he had lived he would have made for 
himself a name second to that of no one else in the pro- 
fession ; but, to the great loss of veterinary science, he 
took ill at the Christmas holidays and died about the 
New Year. After Mr. Barlew’s death Professor Dick 
appointed Mr. John Gamgee to the Chair of Anatomy and 
Physiology, and that was an incalculable benefit to us 
students, for Professor Gamgee was not only a splendid 
anatomist and physiologist, but a profound pathologist, 
as well as an excellent linguist. Unfortunately, however, 
Dick and Gamgee could not pull together, for Dick was 
essentially a practical man, whereas Gamgee was essen- 
tially a theoretical man, and both were outspoken and 
determined men. After I had obtained my diploma in 
1857, and had established a practice as a veterinary sur- 
geon in my native county of Ayrshire, Professor Dick 
had a final rupture with Professor Gamgee, and the 
latter shook the dust of Clyde Street off his feet, and, 
assisted by the late “rofessor Syme and other eminent 
medical and agricultural authorities, he founded a College 
of his own opposite the University, but only existed a 
few years. After Professor Gamgee had left the Dick’s 
College, Professor Dick pressed me to become lecturer on 
anatomy and physiology at the College. Fora time | 
declined all his overtures in this direction, but at length 
yielding to his urgent solicitation, I returned to the old 
College to discharge the duties, so far as in me lay, of 
lecturer on anatomy and physiology. This position I 
held fur two years, after which, and finding the demand 
for veterinary instruction still increasing, I resigned my 
appointment, and came to Glasgow, and eventually estab- 
lished the Glasgow Veterinary College. 

The course of instruction at the Dick’s College when I 
was a student there was very different from what it is 
now. In those ‘good old days’ the course was com- 
pleted in two sessions; there was no examination in 
general as distinct from veterinary knowledge, and the 
majority of the students took their diplomas after two 
sessions’ study. Now, however, there is a great change, 
for the standard of examination has been raised year by 
year ; the educational test is now on the same basis as 
qualifies for admission to the medical classes. The course 
of instruction , which, for some years, has occupied three 
sessions, has now been extended to four sessions. The 
cost of the course has also been raised in even greater 
proportion. When I was a student, the fees for the 
whole course of two sessions at “Dick’s’ were only 16 gs. ; 
but now the fees for the course of four sessions at the 
London College are 80 gs.; at the Edinburgh Colleges 
aud the Glasgow College, 60 gs. ; 

Prof. Dick was a man of great natural abilities and 1m 
mense force of character. When he once put his hav 
to the plough he never looked back, and no difficulties 
obstacles could daunt him or cause him to turn aside from 
the course of action he had mapped out for himself. He 
was a thoroughly practical man, and, as a teacher, he wa 
particularly luminous on the subject of bone disease 
and lameness. He had a rugged independence peculiarly 
his own, and he expressed his opinions with a freedom 
which was not always pleasing to his patrons. He ¥# 
very popular with the agriculturists of the country, but 


he could hardly be said to be popular with the upp 
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classes, and once, when he made an abortive attempt to 
stand as a would-be M.P. for the City of \Edinburgh, he 
was refused a hearing by the electors. He was, if any- 
thing, I think, a little too positive, and if he gave an 
opinion he would stick to it at all hazards. His invaluable 
services to the cause of veterinary science were fully 
recognised during his lifetime, for he was rewarded with 
the honorary degree of Veterinary Surgeon to the Queen 
for Scotland, and he was also appointed Professor of 
Veterinary Surgery to the Highland and Agricultural 
Society of Scotland. Of him, too, it may well be said, 
‘that his works live after him,’ for the College which he 
founded is still carried on under the patronage of the 
Town Council of Edinburgh, and his students are teach- 
ing and practising in all parts of the world. It may also 
be mentioned in connection with the jubilee number of 
The N.B. Agriculturist that he wasa close and very warm 
friend of Mr. Charles Stevenson, who so long and ably 
controlled the destinies of the Agriculturist. 


(We are indebted to the courtesy of the Editor of The 
North British Agriculturist for an early proof of the above 
article.—Ep.]| 


THE ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


The Duke of Cambridge presided yesterday over the 
annual general meeting of the goveruors and subscribers 
to the College, which took place in the board-room of the 
Institution in Great College Street, Camden Town. 
There was a good attendance, among those present being 
the Duke of Westminster, Lord Egerton of Tatton, Col. 
Sir Nigel Kingscote, Sir Jacob Wilson, M.P., General 
Sir Frederick FitaWygram, M.P., General Sir H. Ewart, 
Profe-sor Brown, Mr. H. E. Sutton, Prof. Crookshank, 
and Mr. Richard N. Powys (Secretary). 

The Annual Report, read by the Secretary, stated that 
during the educational year 1892-3, 111 students had 
entered the College as against 70 in the previous year. 
Of the students who had entered, 67 did so by matricula- 
tion and 44 by educational certificate. The number of 
names on the books at the begivning of the Winter 
session, 1892, was 294 as against 296 in October, 1891. 
During the year 50 students had obtained the diploma of 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 67 students 
succeeded in passing the first professional examination, 
aud 60 the second. The number of diplomas granted to 
students of the College last year was 55. ‘he daily 
average of horses in the infirmary during the year ending 
March 31st, 1893, has been 46. The record of animals 
brought to the College for advice and treatment num- 
bered during the present year 1351, while the numbers 
retained for treatment in the infirmary had been 813, 
715, and 797 respectively. The number of horses ex- 
amined for soundness had been 1184. 

The Duke of Cambridge, who was cordially greeted, 
proposed the adoptiun of the Report, and in doing so ex- 
os his pleasure at the financial condition of the 

ollege, which had been thoroughly well maintained 
ae the year. The fact that the income this year had 

ecelved a substantial increase as compared with the 
previous year was in itself very gratifying (hear, hear). 

~ ane the meeting, however, that it must be 
“ar o i mind that the great rise in the cost of forage 

ofle ‘somewhat affect the income to be derived by the 
it mo Pi the forthcoming year, but he considered that 
A the ‘a expedient to make any immediate increase 
ed, arge for the keep of subscribers’ horses. In 
“ae on his Royal Highness remarked that it was very 
seshulne, rp the public should continue to recognise the 

7 hhenesin the Institution and contribute to its support 

oming subscribers, As some doubt occasionally 





existed in the mind of the public he desired to mention 
that all information could be obtained by applying direct 
to the Institution. 

Sir Nigel Kingscote briefly seconded the motion, which 
was unanimously agreed to. 

The Duke then announced that the Coleman silver 
medal had been awarded to Mr. W. H. Billin: hurst, the 
bronze medal to Mr. A. C. Wilson, the scholarship to 
Mr. J. Dunstan, and the certificate of merit to Mr. H. 
Whitlam-Smith. 

On the motion of the Duke of Westminster, seconded 
by Sir F. FitzWygram, M.P., Mr. Herbert Gardner, 
M.P., President of the Board of Agriculture, Lord 
Calthorpe, and Veterinary Major Matthews were unani- 
mously elected governors of the Institution. 

A hearty vote of thanks to the Duke for presiding, 
moved by Sir Nigel Kingscote, and seconded by the Duke 
of Westminster, concluded the proceedings. 


COMMUNICABILITY OF FOOT AND MOUTH 
DISEASE FROM CATTLE TO MAN. 


Having lately had under my notice several cases in 
which foot and mouth disease has been communicated 
from the contaminated animal to human beings, I 
think that a short statement regarding the mode and 
progress of the disease will be of some interest. 


In all the cases I have seen the virus has been im- 
bibed through drinking milk from some cow suffering 
from the disease, and could be directly traced to that 
source. The first noticeable symptoms are pain in 
the mouth and throat, with cedematous swelling of 
the gums and enlargement of the tonsils and sub- 
maxillary glands. The processes of swallowing and 
mastication are attehded with much pain and diffi- 
culty. The tongue at first appears red and slightly 
swollen, followed by the formation of a white false 
membrane over the whole surface of the organ, small 
pustular eruptions appearing at the tip and along 
the margin. Small irregular and superficial ulcera- 
tions now form, scattered over the interior of the 
mouth, the roof and floor, and both surfaces of the 
gums being alike affected, as well as the mucous 
membrane of the lips. Thus the whole mucous 
lining of the mouth and fauces is in a state of much 
inflammation, accompanied by numbers of small 
ulcerating points, thus causing considerable pain and 
inconvenience. The system generally is also affected, 
as the disease is attended by febrile symptoms 
more or less marked, and a general feeling of malaise. 


The peculiar point in connection with this affection. 
in which it differs from that of cattle, is that the 
trouble seems confined to the mouth and throat alone, 
no abnormal appearances of the feet having been 
noticed. 


The disease yields readily to treatment, a wash for 
the mouth and throat of chlorate of potassium, along 
with the application of borax honey, being in all 
cases successful in producing a cure when combined 
with general tonic treatment by iron and quinine. 

G. Trarrorp Tuxe, L.R.C.P. and 8.E., L.F.P.8.G. 
Bultfontein, Orange Free State, South Africa.—Brit. 
Med. Journal. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
OUR RELATION TO THE FORGE. 
Sir, 


The whole question of our relation to the forge, seems 
to me to be one of £8. d. : ; 
Surgeons in London, conducting in connection with 
their practice a chemist’s shop or sometimes a dispen- 
sary (advice and medicine 6d.) know full well that this 
is not in accordance with professional dignity, but being 
compelled through lack of sufficient capital, and a hope 
that those who come into the shop for some tooth powder 
may also require medical advice and medicine, they put 
this feeling of dignity on one side and hope to increase 
the banking acconnt thereby. So it is with veterinary 
surgeons, It is ridiculous to argue that it is absolutely 
necessary for a city veterinary practitioner—let the 
business be ever so extensive—to have a forge. He can 
always attend at the shoeing smithy and give directions. 
It is just as reasonable to say that it is necessary for a 
medical man to run a shoemaker’s shop. But all this 
talk is useless, we shall never cease horse-shoeing, horse- 
dealing etc. until the R.C.V.S. make it compulsory that 
aman holding the diploma shall have no right to engage 
in trade of any kind, as has been enacted by the Royal 
College of Surgeons. While the College allows its 
meiabers such latitude as at present, those who are start- 
ing life will do this and other things co assist in keeping 
the wolf from the door. 

Your correspondent “Country” says shoeing is a 
“ prophylactic surgical operation.” I will leave the long 
first word alone, I do not like long words. In reference to 
this being a “surgical operation” if putting an iron 
shoe upon a horse’s foot is a surgical operation so is 
cutting of our nails, and should therefore be performed by 
the surgeon. 

The Worshipful Company of Farriers should be allowed 
to go their way, while we attend to our own affairs. 
Veterinary surgeons, newly fledged, are as numerous as 
briefless barristers—and still they come! Some of the 
beardless boys who commence practice on their own 
account, on the strength of possessing the diploma and 
having seen a few months practice, would do better if 
they passed a few years as an assistant rather than 
purchase the goodwill of some dirty old forge, and 
thereby gaining a few patients upon whom to experiment 
— se ey of the owners. 

rofessional dignity, indeed ! frequeutly the 
has almost sole control of the stables of his abies, 
therefore treats the veterinary surgeon with condescen- 
tion, and that veterinary practitioner who swallows most 
dignity and is the most meek and hob-nobs the most 
ores ae. “yn Mr. i arvey has the most frequent 
ronage of his royal hi 
aie faithfully, y ghness the coachman,—I am, 
Excg.sior. 


_—_—_—_— 


oD THE PROFESSION AND THE FORGE. 
In answering my critics on the above subject it j 
ubject - 
ful to find that, whereas some twenty pa ame I oobi 
scarce get a follower, there are now many advocates of m 
— ; this speaks well for advance, and gives one 
- gene a that ~ a _ period the amour propre of 
sslon may have been so quickened 
thrown off the incubus that han ; ieont aad 
gs so heavil i 
an ne — ~ public that distlbtinasite : 
its higher social sphere, a profession whi 
or ought to have, every right to elim admi Bees 
persistently denied it, as a whole, by that: enavnaeeal 











In justification of my idea that the profession should = 
hold a better social status, and of my assertion of the tra 
principle drawback to its doing so, I would call attention opi 
to those members who occupy a higher position in society pul 
than the rank and file. This is not because many of the liv 
said rank and file are not equally competent to take like the 
places, but it is by reason of their associations, drawing 4 eo | 
line of demarcation which ought never to exist. This the 
feeling too acts, and has been acting for many years past, ach 
in keeping from the profession the better class of graduates tho 
whose innate refinement makes them shrink from enter- litt’ 
ing a calling that subjects itself to social seorn—the worst for 
of all Grundys. for 

I have not aword to say agaiust honest toil which he 
degrades no man, but this is not a personal question, ’tis I 
a public one as far as the profession is concerned, and as 
although as the matter now stands individually, we 
“necessity has 1.0 laws,’ vr as I had it put to me the obte 
other day, “a man must live first and be a veterinary mar 
surgeon afterwards.” I think our actions should be very opel 
largely marked with the motto pro bono publico. to b 

I feel sure I take too broad and advanced views for any mus 
honest gentleman to object. The only thing I fear is trair 
that in the present state of things my ideal is too high end 
and perhaps premature, and to suggest a remedy may disp 
almost sound as presumptuous as condemnation, but ing i 
great reforms have taken place in the last few years, and thin 
I think that if the Council of the R.C.V.S. were seriously have 
to take into consideration the establishment of a code of their 
professional ethics, make it a condition with the. four sorry 
years educational scheme that no diplomas should be their 
granted unless the candidates undertake to abandon the outsi 
forge, and that the present owners should dispose of respé 
their interest within this century, no harm would b publi 
done to vested interests, and the members would be ou Co 
the high road to greater social recognition. thin] 

I entirely repudiate the idea that because Viscount H. | tered 
keeps a milk walk, or Lord S. has cabs, or Earl D. owns name 
a milliuer’s shop, thereby robbing the retail shopkeeper shoul 
of his livelihood, we only be justified in departing shoul 
from our legitimate aims of fmproving, but not retarding Smit] 
the progress of our profession. These fashionable diplo: 
traders have their responsibilities to the public and we that 
have ours to the profession, and if they choose to abus capab 
them we are not obliged to follow their lead because of is a n 
their high position in the social scale. every 

H. Dyee. distax 
Croydon, July 19th, 1893. ’ fessio 
~ S truly, 
TdE PROFESSION, THE FORGE, AND THE Gay 
R.S.S. 

SIR, 

It is all very well ior some members of our professie 
to assume the high and mighty, and talk of sacrifices, 3” The 
science, etc., how many men enter our profession hors ¢ 
further science, or with the idea of making sacrifices R.C.V 
Very few. They enter it often after a hard str met w: 
pecuniarily to try and obtain an honest and respects of the 
living, to recoup themselves for money and time sam persist 
in obtaining the right to practise, and to become use unreas 
citizens of this mighty empire. The difficulties surto” I ha 
ing the practitioner trying to secure these worthy ob but ha 
some of us, remembering our early days, ca he 7 them j 
sympathise with. A man must live ; he will either 4 ment « 
or swim. If the fees from his profession per %¢ are iM and a ¢ 
sufficient to keep him and his family, what 1s he to and I f 
He must augment his returns in some way. ferred 
are few by which an M.R.C.V.S. can with due respet ty It is, 
common morality inerease his income. He nat i “Pose ¢ 
brings the knowledge he possesses into play, ger omina 
traflics in horses to a greater or less extent, OF a ge keep 
forge or a livery stable. Can we blame him . I - a With of 

00 





perfectly unmistakable law of le bean monde, 


speaking feelingly, cannot, and I think if we 
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down our ranks many of our most respected and success- 
ful men have been connected with one or other of the 
trades named. In a professional point of view I am of 
opinion we should rise socially and in the eyes of the 
public, could we all divest ourselves of the forge, of the 
livery stable, aud of the business of horse dealing. At 
the same time I must say our young men are not taught 
to be veterinary surgeons in the way I should like to see 
them taught. [agree with a man being highly educated 
scholastically and scientifically, but he also requires a 
thorough practical training. Our clients as a rule care 
little fora man being able to lecture ; what they do care 
for is that he shall successfully do what he is called in 
for, either in the treatment of disease or the performance 
of surgical operations. 

I feel sure that to be able to come as near perfection 
as possible, a man requires all the scientific education 
we are now giving, superadded to a truly practical one 
obtained when young, to enable him with ease to do the 
many difficult manipulations required in treating and 
operating on the various domestic animals. Th‘s is only 
to be obtained with a practitioner, in other words he 
must he a pupil. When we have got such a man so 
trained, turned out in the world with M.R.C.V.S. to the 
end of his name, I think he should be the better able to 
dispense with the forge, the livery stable, and the traftic- 
ing in horses, as adjuncts to a professional livelihood. I 
think there are many good men who from various causes 
have been drawn into horse-dealing in connection wjth 
their practice as veterinary surgeon, whom I should be very 
sorry to say had any want of respect for themselves or 
their brethren, who are far from being looked upon as 
outsiders, and who command the greatest amount of 
— and confidence from a discerning and appreciative 
public, 

Concerning the Registration of Farriers Scheme I 
think we have made a great mistake in allowing regis- 
tered smiths to attach any letters to the end of their 
names. When men are registered as such (and that 
should only be after a careful practical examination) they 
should be allowed to style themselves Registered Shoeing 
Smiths in full: There should be no letters, and no 
diploma or certificate, and no use of the word farrier, as 
that implies or conveys to the public mind a man 
capable of treating the ailments of horses. This subject 
i8 a most important one to the profession, aud I hope 

_ every member will try his utmost and put as great a 
distance as is possible between the status of the pro- 
mars man and the Registered Shoeing Smith.— Yours 
A. H. Santry, F.R.C.V.S. 
Gaywood, King’s Lynn. 


THE SUMMER SESSION. 


The latest attempt of Prof. M’Fadyean and the gover- 
RO of the R.V.C., to secure the co-operation of the 
| KC.V.S. in the establishment of a Summer Session, has 
oy with the fate it deserved. In spite of the opposition 
ee the Council, the profession, and the studenvts, they 
persisted in their endeavours to put this unnecessary and 
af eames: arrangement into force. 
oi —_ conversed with many students upon the subject, 
in Pay. yet succeeded in discovering a single one of 
ment a avour of the proposed innovation. The establish- 
and a of a Summer session means serious inconvenience, 
and I nee amount of additional expense to them, 
ferred to see how any advantages which could be con- 
It is it, can compensate for the attendant drawbacks. 
“pose that rod mind, an altogether mistaken idea to sup- 
aminati the best way to prepare a student for his ex- 
“vou, and for his future professional career, is to 


eep him grinding away at College all the year round, | 





the case with the final examination, which no man, ex- 
cept by a fluke, can pass, unless he has seen and done 
a fair amount of practical work. The alternative plan, 
of commencing the session in September, and concludin 

in April, is far more sensible and convenient. Prof. 
M’Fadyean says that by beginning the session on 
September 30th the examinations cannot be held until 
April 30th. But why could not the College open on 
September Ist? Then the examinations could commence 
on April lst. With four clear months at his disposal in 
the summer, the student is in a good position to increase 
his practical knowledge, by spending the time with a 
good practitioner, and, under existing conditions, the 
great majority do so. But, split this long vacation into 
two short ones, with a summer session sandwiched 
between, and 1’ll warrant that only a comparatively 
smal) proportion will thus usefully employ their time, 
while the majority will simply remain idle. Besides, 
what veterinary surgeon would care to have a man with 
him for a few weeks ! 

It has been stated by one of the governers that the 
proposed summer session was to be, to a large extent, 
utilised for practical work, but practice cannot be learnt 
at college as it can in the country. Four months with 
a good general practitioner are worth more than a year 
at college. Quite enough is said already about the in- 
competence of newly qualified men, yet here we have the 
governors of our largest teaching institution, doing their 
level best to pnt into force an arrangement calculated 
actually to lessen the amount of a graduate’s practical 
knowledge. C. J. Reakgs. 

Orpington. 


A SUMMER SESSION. 
Sir, 

With the letter from the Camden Town College to the 
R.C.V.S. comes again the cry of the students. “Are we 
to hace no voice in the matter’? ? Areweto besoblinded 
to our own interests by the arguments of a plausible 
savant that we shall accept this new rule—the outcome 
of his idiosyncrasy—without struggling, and struggling 
with some effect, against it? At the beignning of the 
year when this subject was broached we informed the 
governors of the College that it was the wish of the 
students, with scarcely a dissenting voice, that no 
Summer session should be thrust upon us. We did not 
threaten then. neither do we wish to threaten in the 
future. We ask for what we want and we expect, and I 
think I may say rightfully, to obtain it, when one con- 
siders that without us the College could not continue. 
Are we not its protoplasm? Though Prof. McFadyean 
says he ignores the Students Union even that, mighty 
denunciation does not put an end to its existence, and 
though he knows we disagreed on a point before Christ- 
mas, yet are we not split up, and can again make a stand 
as we did in the days when the Union was first formed. 
Perhaps the governors again want reminding of the fact 
that the Scotch Colleges will not have a Summer session, 
and that they are open to any of the students of the 
London College who do not desire to stay in London 
during the extraterm. Now this subject has been started 
again, will not some abler pens than mine among the 
students fight in our defence—after the manner of 
pioneer corps—till we can accumulate our strength and 
bring it to bear next session! ‘There are many important 
reasons for our not wanting one; chief among them, of 
course, being the absolute impossibility of our seeing 
any practice during our whole course at College. What 
veterinary surgeon, I should like to ask, would be willin 
to be bothered for six weeks of the year with a pupil? 
think I may confidently say, not one out of ten. So 
short a period would not be profitable to the student nor 


With occasional short vacations. This is more especially | would he be of any assistance to the practitioner, for the 
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latter, at least iu the country, expects that his pupil will, 
after gaining a certain amount of “tact in practice,” be 
of use to him, and that quantity cannot be acquired in 
six weeks, Now that the course has been extended to a 
riod of 4 years there can be no necessity at present for 
the introduction of ten extra weeks study when that time 
might be more profitably aud pleasantly spent in the 
task of practising surgery and medicine. It is practice 
with science makes a successful V.S. and the acquirement 
of the latter must not be at the expense of the former. 
Many men cannot afford the time and expense to go as 
pupil for 2 years or so and then undergo a 4 years course 
at College. If they do not lo this and cap have no long 
vacation, how are they to see practice? Even during 
the slackest time in a practice he is learning something, 
though {it may be only where the head and tail are 
situated on a horse’s body. 1 assure you Mr. Editor 
that is-no small matter, for there are some men come to 
the College fresh from school who are not at ali certain 
on that point. I heard things said iu a class called 
junior clinique which I should hardly expect to hear said 
about a horse in a milliner’s shop. When a man is asked 
where a horse’s fetlock is and he passes his hand over 
the shoulder and says “I should say somewhere about 
there,” I maintain that that man requires rather more 
than six weeks practice a year before he is allowed to 
obtain a diploma of the R.C.V.S., and is supposed to be 
a man capable of practising the art of veterinary surgery. 

Do the powers that be imagine we come to the College 
for the same reason that many little children are sent to 
school—to be got out of the way for atime! Will they 
allow me to hint to them that we come there to learn, 
strange as it may appear to them, and not only to be 
taught. 

Apologising to you Mr. Editor for taking up so much 
of your valuable space, and thanking you for “ bearing 
with me thus far,” [ remain etc., 

A VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE LOOKERS BEFORE. 





“BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS.” 
IR, 

I have read with much interest, your report of 
“ Airdrie diseased meat case,” and sibacleliy P the pote 
evidence of Dr. Coats, which bears out the views I have 
wr expressed a = time that whether the 
uberculosis is general or local, th ni i 
ca ee s ge a the meat of the animal is 
__ [am pleased to sve De. Coats combats the vie 
if others fail tu fiud the baccillus, doubt eae 
thrown upon an expert’s evidence. Although almost 
daily working on the cultivation and detection of micro- 
organisms, I have for hours been searching for tubercle 
bacillus in samples of phthisical sputa, and failed to find 
it, yet cultivation in sterilized nutrient boullion, has at 
the proper temperature produced a large crop. Through 
the kindness of Mr. H. R. Perrins, Veterinary Surgeon 
to the County of Worcester under the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Act, I enjoy numerous opportunities 
of making post-mortems of diseased animals and of 
taking samples for cultivation, and microscopic connie 
tion, and I always make a practice of taking a cultivation 
of fresh blood of the animal, as well as of the spleen. I 
-o* sure the same courtesy would be shown by medial 
po pleats segs Bra ae P oe yacer Surgeon, in 
health do not oftener take * sane ate ayn a 

pportunities o i 

pathology of animal dinouses, especially woh tats ee 

e condemnation of food. In both tubsroalesi a 
— org) the Sens bacillus will be found ie 

d, it is no defence to say “these will i 
org on ‘that the meat will only be ‘old aa 
Hime a @ tubercle bacillus takes a great deal o 
a ng, 1d most people prefer beef steak and the under-f 
early raw. lu a case in which I was lately with 





Mr. Perrins when he made a post-mortem of a heifer, 
suffering from chronic enteritis, but where, from auscul- 
tatory examination of the chest, he suspected tuberculosis, 
Tubercle was only found to a very small extent in the 
right lung, yet from cultivatiou of the blood from the 
heart, taken immediately upon the death of the animal, 
a large crop of tubercle bacillus was obtained. I have 
found the same in incipient phthisis, the patient dying 
of another disease. Where the post-mortem evidence of 
Tubercle was very slight a cultivation from the spleen 
produced numerous tubercle bacilli. I think that in all 
these meat cases, cultivations should be made either from 
the fresh blood, or, if that cannot be obtained, from the 
spleen or the flesh itself, as if the blood circulating all 
through the body of the animal is charged with Tubercle 
Bacilli, | do not see how the flesh can be tit for the food 
of inan.— Yours faithfully, 
Horace Swete, M.D., D.P.H. 
Senior Physician Worcester Infirmary ; Medical Officer of 
Health, Droitwich R.S.D., County Analyst for Worcester, 
Hereford, etc. 
Bacteriological Laboratory, 
Fort Royal, Worcester, 
July 14th, 1893. 
‘ THE MONTHLY EXAMINATIONS. 
SIR, 

Will you kindly give me a little space in your most valua- 
ble. Journal,in order to bring before the face of the Gover- 
nors of the Camden. Town Veterinary School the state of 
the management of the Monthly Test Exams. Test Exams. 
they are termed, but why are they so called? In some 
respects they are tests for a number of the students but 
for many they are not. First of all the students are sup- 
posed to have one hour for each paper but if they get 4 
minutes they are fortunate, as the papers are seldom, i 
ever, given out before 15 minutes of the given hour have 
elapsed. Secondly, when the papers have been distributed 
no order is kept and the students are allowed to chat etc, 
as they please. If by chance talking is stopped then 
books or a slip of paper frony’a neighbouring friend aré 
resorted to, saying nothing of many other devices. Agall, 
there are far too many students in one room, instead 0 
there being three on a desk we even find six or seven, a2 
with even three ou a desk there ought to be two professor 
(not monitors) to parade the room during the examina 
tiou, in order to heep a strict look out. Another point 
is this: no student ought to be allowed to sit for the 
examination if he be more than five minutes late into th 
examination room, which ought to be closed till the giv’ 
hour for the paper has elapsed. Lastly, no student ought 
to know anything of the questions set until he be seate 
at his desk ready for examination.—Yours faithfully, 

’ UnirorMity. 

[We publish this with some hesitation. The details of 
the work at the Schools is barely within our sphere.—- 

‘ OUR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 
IR, 

Your foot note misses the point of my letter. | see 
nothing “ unreasonable or wrong” in shoeing-s™ 
using this ready-made advertisement, weighted with 
names of eminent veterinary surgeons, any more thau 
do examiners, and lecturers on shoeing and other subj 
accepting their lucrative positions. di, 

I blame the promoters of these schemes aud the Coun 
and question their motives ; better help the struggl 
members of our own profession to get a living. vs 

Yours truly, .R.C.¥: 


Communications, Booxs, aND Papers RECEIVED :—Messl# 


H. Thompson, Horace Swete, M.D., J. Sully, 4. H. 
D. Young, W. Burt, H. Dyer, H. Reakes, M.R.C 
celsior,” ‘“‘ Uniformity,” ‘‘ Evening Dispatch 
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